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WHAT'S NEW unver THE's. BAKER LABEL?” 


ASCORBIC ACID is a 
versatile reductant 
now available as 
a ‘Baker Analyzed’ 
reagent as item 
0932 in the 1- and 5-oz. sizes 

from Baker ‘points of service.’ 
This reagent is finding increas- 
ing attention as a reducing 
titrant and as an “elegant” re- 
ductant for certain ions there- 
by masking them or converting 
them to the oxidation state 
required in photometric or 
other determination. 


MERCURIC CHLORANILATE finds use 
in the rapid photometric micro-deter- 
mination of chloride within 1% error in 
the range 0.2 to 120 ppm. The method 
has been applied to the determination 
of chloride in water, and to chlorine in 
petroleum products after lamp com- 
bustion and in organic samples after 
flask combustion. If you wish to study 
this method, see Anal. Chem. 29, 1187 
(1957); ibid., 30, 202 (1958); Micro- 
chem. J. 3, 529 (1959), or write 
Baker's Dept. EH for a new data sheet 
presenting product information and a 
procedure. You can order Mercuric 
Chloranilate from Baker ‘points of serv- 
ice’ as item $396 in 10- and 25-g. sizes. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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Electron micrographs showing 
Micro-Cel grade distinctions. 


Micro-Cel drinks like a fish! 


Micro-Cel®, Johns-Manville’s new line of synthetic calcium silicates, absorbs 
up to 6 times its weight in water...remains a free-flowing powder after 
absorbing triple its weight in liquid. 4% lbs. bulk to a full cu. ft. Costs only 
7 to 8¢ a lb. (F.0.B.). Surface areas up to 175 sq. m/gr. Micro-Cel’s varied 
and unique characteristics can solve unlimited formulating problems. For 
information, samples and assistance, mail coupon! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Celite Division 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


(CD Please send additional data. 
(CD Please send free sample of suitable grade of Micro-Cel 


for use in: 


(CO Have local Sales Engineer contact me. 
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Dr. Max Tishler, F.A.L.C., president, 


Merck, Sharp & Dohme Research Labora- 


tories, Rahway, N. J., who will receive the Honor Scroll of the New Jersey Chapter in 


April, will present, “The Chemist in Medic 


AIC Secretary, and other pertinent informa 


inal Research.” The Annual Report of the 
tion will be covered as space permits. 
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Sticky stopcocks? Try our new Reverse- 
Taper Teflon* stopcocks like the one on 
No. 6400-T. The Teflon plug never sticks, 
even with alkalies. You need no grease, 
get no contamination. This new design 
keeps the plug firmly in place, yet it turns 
at a touch. No locknuts to adjust, no 
threads to strip. 

Plugged papers? Try a Pyrex” fluted 
funnel like the short stem No. 6180. 
Flutes pressed into the cone create filter 
channels. Filtrate flows freely no matter 
how heavy or clogged the filter paper gets. 
Pulling a vacuum? Try a fritted funnel 
like the No. 36060 Buchner. You can pull 
a vacuum down to 15 Ib./sq. in. through 
the porous glass filtering disc. Six porosi- 
ties, ranging from 0.9 to 220 microns. 
Adding to a reaction? No. 94750 excludes 
air from a closed system into which you 
add a reactive mix. 

Finer separations? No. 6400 Squibb pear- 
shape funnel is like 6400-T but has an 
all-glass $ stopcock. It is steeply tapered 


How to take SIX kinds of fuss out of funneling 


to give finer control of cutoff. 
Measuring? Try No. 6382. Permanent, 
accurate graduations to the stopcock let 
you measure while you make separations. 
Breakage. Pyrex funnels are designed to 
reduce breakage. Where there's a rim, we 
put a heavy bead. Where there's a tip. we 
fire polish. Where there's a stopcock or 
tubulation, we add heavy reinforcement. 
We use No. 7740 glass, so you'll find the 
walls are heavy, tough, better able to take 
a bounce or a jar. 

All these funnels and more are in your 
Pyrex labware catalog, LG-1, and its 
latest supplement, No. 4-10. Write for 
copies, if you lack them. Address: 602 
Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


*Tefion is a Du Pent Trademark 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH INGLASS 


PYREX® taboratory ware... the tested tool of modern research 
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PROGRAM 
37th Annual Meeting 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


Place: The Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time: May 11-13, 1960. 
General Theme: “The Chemist in an Expanding Universe.” 


Wednesday, May 11, 1960 


10:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Registration (Mezzanine). 


Pre-Registration Registration at Door 
AIC Members $5.00 $6.00 
Non-Members 6.00 7.00 
Students 1.00 1.00 


(There is no registration fee for wives of registrants) 


1:00 p.m. Tour of the fabulous Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Central Research Laboratories in St. Paul. Inquire at AIC Regis- 
tration desk. (Transportation provided. No charge.) 

5:30 p.m. The President's Reception to the Officers, National Councilors, 
Members of the Annual Meeting Committees, and their wives. (Gold 
Room). 


:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting of the Board of Directors, Council and Annual 


Meeting Committees (Gold Room). (See Ladies’ Program for wives of 
those attending this dinner.) 


Thursday, May 12 


9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Registration. (Mezzanine). 
9:00 a.m. Coffee Hour (Mezzanine). (No charge). 
10:00 am. Annual AIC Business Meeting (Gold Room). 


AGENDA 
Report of the President, Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn 
Report of the Chairman of the Board, Dr. Emil Ott 
Report of the Treasurer, Dr. Frederick A. Hessel 
Report of the Secretary, John Kotrady 
Reports of the Committees 
Reports of the Chapters 
Announcement of the election of officers and councilors 
Old business 
New business 
12:15 p.m. Keynote Luncheon (Gold Room). (Tickets $5.00). 
Presiding: Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, Retiring President, 
The American Institute of Chemists. 
Introduction of Speaker: Dr. Milton Harris, Incoming President, 
The American Institute of Chemists. 
Speaker: The Honorable Orville E. Freeman, 
Governor, State of Minnesota. 
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00 p.m. First Professional Session (Gold Room). 

Theme: The Chemist and the Universe. 

Presiding: Dr. Robert Brasted, Chemistry Department, University ot 
Minnesota, and Chairman, Minnesota Section, American Chemical 
Society. 

2:15 p.m. “The Chemist and His Country,” Victor Cohn, Science Writer, 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
3:00 p.m. “Chemistry and the Naval Environment.” Rear Admiral Rawson 
Bennett, Chief of Naval Research, Office of Naval Research. 
3:45 p.m. “The Chemist, the Stratosphere, and Beyond,” Drs. Jean and 
Jeannette Piccard, University of Minnesota. 
6:00 p.m. Reception for the Gold Medalist. Courtesy of Abbott Labora 
tories. (Mezzanine). 
7:00 p.m. Gold Medal Banquet (Gold Room). (Tickets $10.00). (Dress 
Optional. Black Tie for Dais). 
Toastmaster: Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, retiring AIC President. 
Speaker for the Medalist: Dr. Lloyd H. Reyerson, Professor, 
University of Minnesota. 
Pre sentation of the Gold Mi dal: Dr. John H. Nair, Consultant, 
Summit, N. J., and Chairman, Committee on Gold Medal Award. 
Medal Acceptance Address: Dr. Ernest H. Volwiler, Chairman ot the 
Board, Abbott International, and Consultant, Abbott Laboratories. 
“Scientific Waste.” 


Friday, May 13 
8:00 am. Council Breaktast for AIC Officers and Councilors. (Room 115). 
8:00 am. Coffee Hour (Mezzanine). (No charge). 
9:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. Registration (Mezzanine). 
9:00 am. Second Professional Session (Gold Room). 
Theme: “Vhe Chemist and His Organization.” 
Presiding: Mr. Lloyd A. Hatch, Vice President, New Product Develop- 
ment, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
9:15 am. “Research on Research,” Dr. Bruce S. Old, Vice President, 
Arthur D. Little, Ine. 
10:00 am. “Professional Attitudes,” Dr. Sidney M. Cantor, Sidney ML. 
Cantor Associates. 
10:45 am. “The Problems of a Professional in a Large Organization,” 
Prot. Roy Francis, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota. 
12:15 p.m. Institute Luncheon (Gold Room). (Tickets $5.00). 
Presiding: Dr. Emil Ott, Past President and Chairman of the Board, 
The American Institute of Chemists. 
Announcement of Honorary Membership Awards for the Coming Year, 
Dr. John H. Nair, Chairman, Honorary Membership Committee. 
President's Address: Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, retiring AIC President. 
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2:00 p.m. Third Professional Session (Gold Room). 
Theme: “The Chemist as a Professional.” 
Presiding: Dr. Milton Harris, Vice President for Research, 
The Gillette Co., and new President, AIC. 

2:15 pm. “What Management Expects of the Young Professional,” Dr. 
Albert L. Elder, Director of Research, Corn Products Co., and Presi- 
dent, American Chemical Society. 

3:00 p.m. “The Essential Element—Individual Responsibility,” Mr. E. E. 
Fogle, President, Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 

3:45 pm. Adjournment. 


LADIES’ PROGRAM 


Ladies’ Hospitality Headquarters (4dmiral Room) 
Wednesday, May 11, 1960 
1:00 p.m. Tour of the fabulous Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Central Research Laboratories in St. Paul. (Transportation pro- 
vided—no charge). Inquire at AIC Registration Desk. 
5:30 pm. The President's Reception for wives of Officers, National Coun- 
cilors and Members of the Annual Meeting Committees (No charge). 


(Gold Room). 
7:00 pam. Dinner at the Chateau de Paris, Dyckman Hotel ($3.75 to $5.00 


plus tip). 


9:00 p.m. Bridge, canasta, conversation, coffee, in the Admiral Room. 


Thursday, May 12 


9:00 a.m. Coftee Hour (Mezzanine). (No charge). 

10:00 a.m. Conducted tour of kitchens, model rooms, at Dayton’s Depart- 
ment Store (No charge). 

11:30 am. Luncheon and Style Show, Dayton’s Sky Room ($1.50 plus tip). 

1:45-3:00 p.m. Gallery tour; visit Old English Room; special showing of 
Minneapolis Art Institute, 201 E. 24th St. (Transportation provided ). 
(No charge). 

6:00 p.m. Reception for Gold Medalist (Mezzanine). 

7:00 p.m. Gold Medal Banquet (Gold Room). (‘Tickets $10.00). 


Friday, May 13 
8:00 a.m. Breakfast (Coffee Shop. Dutch Treat). 
Coffee Hour (Mezzanine). (No charge). 
9:30 am. Tour of General Mills Betty Crocker Kitchens: three special 
test kitchens; demonstrations. (Transportation provided). (No charge) 
12:15 p.m. Institute Luncheon (Gold Room). (Tickets $5.00). 
2:00 p.m. Flower Tour (Transportation provided). (No charge). 
Reservation forms may be obtained on request from The American Insti- 
tute of Chemists, 60 FE. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Program 
Morris Kenigsberg, co-chairman. 


St. Paul 14, Minn. 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Host for the Meeting: Twin City Chapter: 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


A SKILLED HAND IN CHEMISTRY...AT WORK FOR YOU 


NOPCO 
FATTY CHEMICALS 


NOPALCOLS': 


Fatty Esters 
Ethylene Oxide Condensates 


NOPCOGENS': 
Fatty Amides and Fatty 
Amines 
* Wetting Agents 
Cosmetics 
© Plasticizers 
© Insecticides 
© Latex and Rubber Compounding 
© Essential Oil Dispersants 
© Pigment Dispersing Agents 
© Paper Softeners 


NOPCO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


60 Park Place 
Newark, N.J. 


Harrison, N. J. © Richmond, Calif. © Cedartown, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. ® Chicago, Ill. © London, Canada 


CHEMIST 


Annual Meeting Committees 


General Chairman: Morris Kenigsberg, The Toni Company, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Dr. Milton Harris, co-chairman, The Gillette Company, Boston, Mass. 


Irranqgements: Michael H. Baker, Chairman. 
Reqaistration & Finance: W. W. Benton, Chairman. Economics Labs., Inc., 
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Public Relations: Albert Holler, chairman. Twin City Testing & Engineering Labs., 


M. H. Baker Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Ladies’ Program: Mrs. John L. Wilson, chairman. 


Dr. Joseph Abere, chairman. Minnesota 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation will hold its 88th Annual 
Meeting, June 9-11, at The Green- 
brier in White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va. 


The National Inventions Confer- 
ence & Exhibition is being offered by 
the Cleveland Engineering Society, 
June 20-24. Information on how to 
exhibit inventions, processes, or pat- 
ents is available from the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, 3100 Chester 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


The American Astronautical So- 
ciety is meeting in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, August 8-11, 1960. Technical 
papers are invited. For information: 
M. E. Phares, Boeing Airplane Co., 
Mail Stop 09-08, P.O. Box 3707, 
Seattle, Washington. 


The Fifth International Congress 
on Nutrition will be held at the Sher- 
aton Park and Shoreham Hotels, in 
Washington, D.C., September 1-7, 
1960. For information, address the 
Congress at 9650 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington 14, D.C. 


1960 
————~— 


EDITORIAL 


A Good Time to Invite Your Friends 
Into the AIC 


Dr. L. T. Eby, F.A.LC. 
Co-chairman, AIC Membership Committee 


- HE AIC has good objectives 
and you will meet some fine 
people there.” 

This advice was given to the late 
Dr. Raymond FE. Kirk, by one of his 
most admired prefessors. Dr. Kirk, 
F.A.LC., who became dean of the 
Graduate School of Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, was long active 
on many AIC committees. He served 
as vice president. He wrote articles 
for THe CHEMIST, among which, 
“How the Chemist May Attain Pro- 
fessional Stature,” became one of our 
most popular reprints. There are 
many other AIC members who, by 
participating, have found their mem- 
bership to be a professionally reward- 
ing experience. 

The majority of AIC members are 
Fellows, who possess those qualifica- 
tions of education, training, and ex- 
perience which merit that title. A 
Fellow is recognized to be a profes- 
sional chemist or chemical engineer 
at the highest level. 

Provision has also been made for 
chemists and engineers of less experi- 
ence. College graduates may become 
Associates. Those with degrees and 
four to ten years of experience may 
become Members. The AIC offers 


much to these younger people. It is 


a very democratic organization. It 


preserves the right of each member 
to express himself, and it welcomes 
the active participation of all. 
Among the advantages of member- 
ship are a feeling of belonging to an 
professional 


influential, respected 


group; an opportunity for unre- 


strained discussion of professional 


problems; an appreciation of the 
many factors (and what to do about 
which 


and the 


them ) lead to professional 


status, guidance, advice, 
friendship, and helpful cooperation of 
mature leaders of the profession. 
Both the internal activities and the 
external influence of the AIC can be 
accelerated with 
ship and by the formation of more 
chapters. Therefore, the AIC this 
year has formed a “200 Club” to 
make the advantages of the AIC 


available to more professionally alert 


increased member- 


chemists and chemical engineers. The 
members of this Club are AIC mem- 
bers who have committed themselves 
to inviting at least ten qualified pros- 
pective members. The Club has room 
for more enthusiasts. Why not call 
or write and offer to belong? 

Now is the time to invite your 
friends to join the AIC. Our annual 
dues (tax deductible) begin with our 
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fiscal year in May. Our 37th Annual 
Meeting (see program in this issue) 
will be held in Minneapolis, May 


11-13. Come and invite your friends 


THE C 


HEMIST 1960 
to come, if possible. A program will 
be sent on request. We will also be 
happy to send you or your friends 
information about the AIC, 


Special AIC Announcements 


Dr. Tishler to be Honored 

The New Jersey Chapter will hon- 
or Dr. Max Tishler, F.A.1.C., presi- 
dent, Merck, Sharp & Dohme Re- 

search Laboratories, Rahway, N. J., 

with its Honor Scroll, at a dinner to 

be held April 20, at the Military 

Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. He is 

cited tor his professional activities and 

tor his leadership in research. 

Dr. Overberger to Receive 
New York Chapter Scroll 
Dr. Charles G. Overberger, F.A.- 

L.C., head, Chem- 

istry, Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 

lyn, Brooklyn 1, N. Y., will receive 
the Honor Scroll of the New York 

Chapter at a dinner meeting to be 

held May 26. He is cited, in part, for 


his devotion to chemistry as a profes- 


Department of 


sion, and for his promotion of pro- 
fessional attitudes in younger chem- 
ists. 
To AIC Members 

Election ballots for officers 
councilors will be mailed to the mem- 
bership April 11. The nominees will 
be those chosen by the membership 
on the Nomination ballot sent out in 
March. Please 
promptly. The results of the election 


be at the 


and 


send in your vote 


will announced Annual 


Business Meeting to be held May 12, 
at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
AIC Social Hour 
in Cleveland 

A Social Hour for AIC members 
and their friends, to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the 
Chemical Society meeting, has been 
scheduled for Monday, April 11, at 
5:30 p.m. It will be held in Parlor 
FE, Statler Hilton Hotel. 


The 200 Club 

The 200 Club now has 203 mem- 
bers, but it is not yet satisfied with 
its geographical coverage! It would 
like have the 
major metropolitan San 
Francisco, both Portlands, Columbus 
(Ohio), San Indian- 
apolis. It would also like to have 


during American 


from 


ot 


to volunteers 


areas 
Antonio, and 


volunteers from any part of Vermont, 
Maine, Oklahoma, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico. There are 
two which 
members — Nevada and Wyoming! 


states in we have no 


Please send names of chemists and 
chemical engineers there, so we can 
invite them to join the AIC. 

Please volunteer or send your sug- 
gestions to Dr. L. T. Eby, co-chair- 
man, AIC Membership Committee, 


12? 


c/o The Enjay Co., Inc., 1141 E. 
Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J., or to 
Martin B. Williams, chairman, Com- 
mittee on New Chapters & Expan- 
sion, 1013 Pratt Ave., N.E., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

The newest members of the 200 


Club are: 
Dale F. Behney, F.A.LC., Akron, 


Ohio 
Dr. E. M. Fettes, F.A.1L.C., Trenton, 
N 


Dr. C. H. Fisher, F.A.1L.C., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Dr. Maurice H. Fleysher, F.A.LC., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Howard H. Hoekji, F.A.1L.C., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Louise Kelley, F.A.L.C., Franklin, 
N. H. 

Iro R. Lowery, F.A.LC., Marianna, 
Florida 

John Q. Miller, A.A.LC., Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Miss Margaret C. Perry, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Oliver Shefheld, F.A.LC., Dover, 

Donald G. Slavin, A.A.1L.C., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

David W. Young, F.A.LC., Harvey, 
Ill. 


Professional Appointments 


April 5, 1960. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Red Coach Inn. Meeting of Niagara 
Chapter. Social Hour, 6:00 p.m. Dinner 
7:00. Meeting 8:00. Speaker, AIC Presi- 
dent, Dr. Wayne FE. Kuhn. Subject, 
“AIC and Changing Times.” For re- 
servations: (Dinner $3.00) J. Frederic 
Walker, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Electrochemicals Dept., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. (BU 5-7831, Ext. 421). 

April 20, 1960. Newark, N. J. Military 
Park Hotel. Meeting of New Jersey 
Chapter. Honor Scroll Award Dinner. 
Social Hour, 6:00 p.m. Dinner, 7:00; 
Program 8:00. The Honor Scroll award 
will be presented to Dr. Max Tishler, 
F.A.LC., president, Merck, Sharp & 
Dohme Research Labs. Student medals 
will be given to outstanding chemistry 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


students in New Jersey Colleges. For 
reservations: Dr. John F. Mahoney, 
FUlton 1-5000, ext. 3254, or to Dr. 
Ralph M. Hill, Secretary, WAbash 5- 
1600, ext. 2140. 

April 21, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Coleman's in Highland Park. Joint din- 
ner meeting of Twin City Chapter and 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Social hour 6:00 p.m. Dinner 
7:00 p.m. Speaker: Dr. Walter S. Guth- 
mann, president, Morton Chemical Co., 
Division of Morton Salt Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Subject: “A Chemical Executive 
Looks at Chemical and Engineering 
Education.” For information, Dr. Joseph 
F. Abere, Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., 
2301 Hudson Road, St. Paul 6, Minn. 

April 22, 1960. Chicago, Ill. Meeting 
of Chicago Chapter. Subject: “The 
Chemist in Industry.” For information: 
David W. Young, Sinclair Research 
Labs., 400 E. Sibley Blwd., Harvey, Il. 

May 5, 1960. Philadelphia, Pa., En- 
gineers’ Club. Meeting of Philadelphia 
Chapter. Annual Student Award night. 
Outstanding senior students in chem- 
istry and chemical engineering in col- 
leges and universities in the area will 
be presented awards. Dinner, 6:30 p.m. 
Presentation of awards, 8 p.m. Speaker 
and topic to be announced. Deadline 
for reservations, May 3. For reserva- 
tions: Dr. E. M. Kipp, Foote Mineral 
Co., Berwyn, Pa. (Nlagara 4-6800). 

May 11, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Radisson Hotel. The AIC President's 
Reception to the Officers, National 
Councilors, Members of the Annual 
Meeting Committee, and their wives 
5:00 p.m. 

May 11, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn 
Radisson Hotel. Dinner Meeting of the 
AIC National Council and Board of 
Directors. Board meets at 6 p.m., Coun 
cil at 6:30. 

May 12-13, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn 
Radisson Hotel. 37th Annual AIC Meet 
ing. The Twin City Chapter will be ou 
host. (See Program in this issue of 
Tue CHemist.) 

May 14, 1960. Orlando, Florida. Cherry 
Plaza Hotel. Joint luncheon meeting o 
Florida Chapter with the Florida Sec 
tion of the American Chemical Society 
For information: Robert A. Nanz, Flor 
ida Chemists & Engineers, Inc., 64 
Rugby Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
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June, 1960. (Day to be announced.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. Meeting of Twin 
City Chapter. Award of student med- 
als. For information: Dr. Joseph F. 
Abere, Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., 2301 
Hudson Rd., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

June 7, 1960, Meeting of Niagara Chap 
ter. Student Medal presentations. For 
information: Dr. Howard Post, 
Chemistrs Department, University ot 
Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

June 8, 1960. Chicago, HL. Meeting of 
Chicago Chapter. Subject, “Social Re 
sponsibilities of the Chemist.” For in 
formation: David W. Young, Sinclair 
Research Labs., 400 FE. Sibley Blvwd., 
Harvey, Il. 

May 11-12, 1961. Washington, D. C. 
Statler Hotel, 38th Annual AIC Meet- 
ing. The Washington Chapter will be 
our Host. 


The American Vacuum Society 
will hold its 7th National Symposium 
Oct. 12-14, at the Cleveland-Shera- 
ton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. For in 
formation: American Vacuum Soci- 

vy, Box 1282, Boston 9, Mass. 


NELL 


Completely staffed with over 100 special- 
ists, equipped with 10 stories of labora- 
tories, backed by 36 years of experience 
in many fields: 


Product Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 
Physical Measurement - Toxicology 
Bacteriology - Animal Work 

Food Technology 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Bulletins and detailed information on 
request without obligation. Call 
WAtkins 4-8800 or write to: 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


THE C 


29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Committees of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Special 
Libraries Association are cooperating 
to develop a Loan Collection of li- 
brary classification schemes, covering 
science, law, medicine, technology, 
the social sciences and the humanities 
Those who have developed special 
classification schemes are invited to 
contribute a copy of their work to: 
Dr. Jesse H. Shera, Curator, SLA 
Loan Collection, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

The first of the exchange speakers 
from France to the American Section 
of the Societe de Chimie Industrielle, 
was Count Raoul de Vitry d’Avau- 
court, president, Compagnie Pechiney 
de Produits Chimiques et Flectro- 
metallurgiques, who spoke on “Recent 
Advances of French Chemical In- 
dustry,” at a meeting held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y., 
January 28. “The French chemical 
industry ranks third among the great 
national industries, It employs 230,- 
000 workers, out of which 14,000 are 
engineers and staff, and it reaches a 
yearly turnover of 3 billion dollars. 
It ranks second in the Common 
Market and sixth in the world.” 


The 15th Purdue Industrial Waste 
Conference will be held May 3-5, 
1960, in the Purdue Memorial Union 
Building, Purdue University, Latav- 
ette, Indiana. 
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A College Course on the Profession 
of Chemistry 


Dr. C. G. Overberger, F.A.LC. 


Head and Professor, Department of Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute 


of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, New York. 


(Presented at the meeting of the New Jersey AIC Chapter, 


ar TEACH a course in the spring 

semester, at Polytechnic Insti- 

tute of Brooklyn, to first year gradu- 

ate students and seniors in the De- 

te partment of Chemistry, called, “The 

Profession of Chemistry.” This course 

continues for 14 weeks, one hour per 
week. 

My motivation for this course is 
somewhat personal and involved. I 
felt that I had had a fairly serious 
lack of understanding, when I was a 


senior and a graduate student, of 
what the chemical profession was like. 
It, therefore, seemed worthwhile to 
me to have an informal type of class 


in which | could discuss topics of in- 
terest to the students, as well as to 
myself. I wanted to acquaint these 
students with some current facts 
about the chemical profession, both 
in its educational and professional 
aspects. 

I can here touch on only the high 
points of a number of topics which 
are covered. As far as possible, only 
the facts are presented in the course. 
I have not taken a stand on contro- 
versial issues. I believe that students 
should form their own opinions. It is 
impossible to teach any course of this 


held at Rutgers University, December 15, 1959). 


kind without a certain bias, but the 
fact that I am both a professor and 
a scientist, and interested in research 
and teaching, already precludes a 
certain amount of bias. Although it is 
dificult to define the aims of such a 
course, I shall try. 


My interests are primarily to edu- 
cate the graduate student and the 
college senior as to what awaits him 
in the immediate future; to empha- 
size the role of a scientist in present 
day society ; to point out the explosion 
curve of scientific achievement in a 
warning of what awaits us without 
adequate control of this explosion 
curve; and to emphasize the role of 
the scientist in demonstrating to the 
general public that he is not unlike 
any other ordinary person and that 
he is far from being the “Hollywood 
monster” that he is often pictured to 
be. I am eager to point out the op- 
portunities and aids which are avail- 
able to scientists, and finally, to ac- 
quaint my students with the services 
of present day chemical societies, 
primarily the American Chemical So- 
ciety. This briefly represents what I 


wish to cover in such a course. 
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Education 

I have started with a discussion of 
education and have talked first about 
high school education because it is a 
subject with which the students al- 
ready have some acquaintance. I have 
emphasized the swing of the pendu- 
lum, in the last five years, in our 
understanding of the type of high 
school teaching that is required for 
us to teach science, math, and physics, 
effectively. In relation to the educa- 
tion the chemistry 
teacher is receiving, | have not tried 
to be derogatory but have merely in- 
dicated that it probably is the 


weak side, indicating possible ways to 


which average 


on 


strengthen it. Improvement in teacher 
certification is one of the requirements 
to improve the general attitude and 
the general level of high school teach- 
ing, as well as an increase in stipend 
which must accompany this increase 
in teacher certification requirements. 
I have also emphasized that scientists 
should voice their opinions with re- 
gard to improving secondary educa- 
tion and providing enriched schooling 
for those who are in a certain intel- 
lectual category. 

I have tried to present the facts 
as they are now; what still has to be 
done, and what can be done in the 
future, stressing to them that they 
have a responsibility, or will have a 
responsibility, as citizens of a com- 
munity to participate in future action. 

I have then discussed educational 


systems in colleges, and, to compare 
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the American system with the Euro- 
pean system, mentioned that in Eu- 
rope, selection at an early age deter- 
mines the situation somewhat more 
than it does in this country, and also 
that in the United States there are a 
wide variety of schools with different 
admission standards, so that almost 
anyone with a high school education 
can find a college that will admit him. 
This explains why, over a period of 
time, certain selection procedures will 
have to be carried on at high levels, 
if we are going to compete intellectu- 
ally with the European or Russian 
method. There is a great need for 
science requirements for art majors. 
The average educated person in this 
country has little knowledge of sci- 
ence. The average art student or pro- 
fessional student outside of the sci- 
ences has somehow omitted any sci 
entific type of course from his pro- 
gram, and we are doing very little 
about it. 

I have stressed the fact that almost 
all of our major political decisions 
honest, hard-working 
little 


are made by 
people, have 
knowledge of the scientific method 


who extremely 
For this reason, it is the responsibility 
of the chemist to make every attempt 
through friends and civic societies to 
increase the amount of good scientific 


lay education. 

I then 
mentioning that in the past 20 years 
in this 
cedures for 


discuss graduate schools, 


the selection 


pro- 
have 


country 
graduate schools 
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changed. We now select the people 
who will go on to the Ph.D. level, 
after the first year of graduate study 
rather than before, and I have pointed 
out why this has happened, largely 
due to our lower admission standards 
over a long time at all levels. Differ- 
ent types of graduate programs, basic 
course elimination schemes, qualifying 
examination, remedial courses, and 
our general American pattern of edu- 
have been mentioned to ac- 
quaint the with what is 
available to them currently. I have 
discussed the fact that there are only 
about 30 graduate schools in this 


cation 
students 


country that graduate more than ten 
Ph.D.’s per year. 

With emphasis on some details, 
topics such as the types of schools and 
the educational balance in schools 
have been analyzed. Also emphasized 
are the financial aspects of graduate 
education and the fact that almost all 
graduate students in chemistry are 
supported nowadays. The difference 
between graduate supported education 
before the last world war and after, 
the amount of fellowships available 
from government and industry as 
compared with the pre-war years, 
teaching assistantships, and for the 
married students the possibility of 
supporting a family while still going 
to graduate school, have all been 
discussed. 

Employment Opportunities 

The next topics have been job op- 
portunities and how to prepare for 


interviews. Although our Placement 
Office does this with seniors, I have 
given the students some “homey” ad- 
vice about dressing conventionally, 
letting the interviewer do the talking, 
not losing composure if the inter- 
viewer uses a “Mike Wallace” tech- 
nique, points to look for in a com- 
pany in the way of security, and 
similar things. I have then talked 
about the various places a chemist can 
work, such as industry, research in- 
stitutes, government, universities, and 
consulting laboratories. Having had 
some practical experience as consult- 
ant and as educator, and having 
worked with government laboratories, 
I have elaborated on each of these, 
pointing out the advantages and dis- 
advantages and evaluating the good 
things in each category. For example, 
in talking about government work, I 
mention the fact that there are good 
laboratories in the government, and 
also poor ones. Not poor in the sense 
that they do not fulfill a need; but 
some have been able to establish an 
“esprit de corps” over a period of 
time, some have not. I 
spoken about the type of employment 
available to people who stop with the 
B.S. degree in chemistry. They prob- 


have also 


ably will not go into research, but 


into technical sales, management 
work, or some other specialty. What 
those people with M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees will probably do has also 
been stressed. 


I have discussed the types of com- 
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panies, large and small, and what I 
consider the advantages of each. One 
advantage of a large company is that 
one often learns a great deal more 
than in a small company, so far as 
science goes. On the other hand, the 
disadvantages of the large company 
from the viewpoint of promotion are 
mentioned. Two types of promotional 
ladders are now available in large 


companies, the supervisory or the sci- 


entific route. Under this general cate- 
gory, I have further discussed posi- 
tions for those interested in patent 
law and marketing, and for those 
primarily interested in consulting. 
The academic possibilities: a 
teacher in a small school, the fact that 
economically he will be very bad off, 
as well as the fact that he will have 
to derive his satisfaction in life from 
the love of teaching, training, and 
influencing young people—these facts 
I have contrasted to teaching in 
larger schools where there is a grad- 
the man 


also gets satisfaction from publishing, 


uate program and where 
and from directing graduate work. 
The Societies 

I have then proceeded to acquaint 
the students with some of the scientif- 
ic societies, primarily the American 
Chemical Society and The American 
Institute of Chemists. I have discussed 
what | consider to be the aims of the 
ACS, namely, the furthering of the 
chemical profession; the distribution 
of scientific and technical knowledge 
among laymen through the news serv- 
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ice and related agencies; the improv- 
ing of the economic status of chem- 
ists and chemical engineers; the dis- 
semination of information about the 
ACS itself; the public relations aspect 
of conditioning the public to scientific 
discoveries and new products from 
industry, and the general education 
of people in the importance of chem- 
ical research... 

The aims of the AIC and its em- 
phasis on professional matters were 
also discussed. In analyzing the func- 
tions of the ACS and its relation to 
professional activity, accreditation of 
schools by the Committee on Profes- 
sional Training was covered consider- 
ably—how it works, what it does, 
and what its virtues are. It gives the 
chemistry department of a school a 
lever to improve its department. The 
question of whether employers should 
be discouraged to employ only gradu- 
ates of accredited schools and whether 
this would be a feasible situation was 
raised. This is an issue in which I do 
not take We 
means 


that 
but 
companies hire chemists when they 
need them whether or not they come 


sides. all know 


accreditation something 


from accredited schools. How much 


this certification or accreditation 
means in the hiring policy of a com- 
pany depends a great deal upon the 
economic factors at work at a specific 
time. Nevertheless, the accreditation 
is a very important part of the im- 
provement of our scientific education 


in many schools in this country. 
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I have taken up the publication 
aspects of the ACS, citing the various 
journals which they publish and why 
the dissemination of information is 
crucial to our scientific society. In 
reference to the abstract situation, I 
have stressed why this is an important 
function and why it is worthwhile 
supporting, pointing out the enormous 
support from industry in keeping this 
a growing concern. The structure of 
the ACS, the local sections, the way 
the local sections’ representation is 
made, and the election of councilors 
and officers were interesting topics. I 
have been eager to point out to these 
people in their formative stages that 
the society is a democratic one, that 
it operates very much like a political 
party—particularly in the sense of its 
local sections and its council having 
an opportunity to participate in any 
way they wish to. I feel strongly that 
any society, whether the AIC or the 
ACS, is a representative body and 
largely reflects the attitude of the 
majority of its members. 

Licensing 

The history of several controversial 
subjects in the chemical profession has 
then been raised; the first being that 
of licensing. I have tried to present 
the pros and cons of licensing without 
taking any one side, although per- 
sonally | tend not to favor it. From 
the public’s viewpoint, licensing might 
seem like a legal vote of confidence ; 
it might increase public recognition 
of chemistry as a profession, it might 


build public confidence in chemistry, 
and raise standards. On the con side 
is the fact that a great many chemists 
feel they do not need it for profes- 
sional recognition, particularly at 
higher educational levels. There is 
little agreement as to the level to 
pitch the examination for various 
types of licensing. As to the proce- 
dural method, there is enormous dis- 
agreement between people who may 
have a great deal of specialized edu- 
cation at the Ph.D. level and those 
who do not. There is the old argu- 
ment that after licensing there is less 
incentive to keep “up-to-date,” and 
that licensing is only wanted by peo- 
ple who feel insecure and need secur- 
ity. There are also other debates on 
both sides. I have indicated the his- 
tory of licensing as I know it, not 
only from personal experience, but 
from reading. I have talked about the 
lack of control in one sense that the 
ACS has over legislative matters be- 
the 
“watch dog” committees of the past 
Of course, since I last taught the 
course, the ACS has established a new 
division on professional status and 
which 


certainly strengthen this area. 


cause of its constitution, and 


professional _ relations, will 
Unionization 

I have then proceeded to discuss, 

briefly, the history of unionization 

and the ACS, covering the Wagner 

Act, the very famous Shell case of 

1941, and the Taft-Hartley modifica- 


tion and what it means, in general, 
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to the average chemist. The fact that 
to date, on these controversial ques- 
tions, polls of the council or the mem- 
bership have always resulted in a 
major opinion indicating that profes 
sional unions of some kind have not 
been wanted, is further spoken about 
I have again pointed out that in the 
ACS, as well as in any other group 
which truly represents its members, 
its delegates will reflect the opinion 
of the majority. Again, I have taken 
no sides. I have simply presented what 
has happened, as history, so that the 
students will be acquainted with this 
type of problem when it appears 
again. 

In these 14-hours of lecture, I have 
occasionally brought in people from 
industrial companies in the area to 
discuss some aspett of chemistry from 
the industrial viewpoint. 

The first time I taught this course, 
I probably spent more time on the 
educational aspects, the job possibili- 
ties, etc., than I did the second time. 
| learned a little from teaching it 
the first time. There are other topics 
which could be covered, but I have 
tried to present those which are most 
pertinent to the senior who is either 
going to go on to graduate school or 
to industry, or to the first year gradu 
ate student who is going to continue 
graduate work so that he may start to 
achieve the sense of being part of a 
group. 
experience in the last two years, it 


professional From my own 


has provoked a great deal of interest- 
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ing discussion, and some thought on 
the part of the students. 

I certainly do not want to motivate 
them in any way at this state. I am 
eager to present to them a series of 
facts about the current chemical pro- 
fession, what is available to them, 
what faces them, what they are going 
to find in the future, and to give them 
a representative bit of the problems 
that they will meet. 

The Role of the Scientist 

At times, I may have emphasized 
too strongly their role in the general 
community as scientists. However, I 
emphatically feel that most of us have 
to be motivated much more in this 
direction, and that we have to stimu- 
late our neighbor a bit more in the 
general scientific approach. The aver- 
age liberally educated student in this 
has little back- 


ground—there are a great many peo- 


country scientific 
ple who disagree with me, but this is 
a point in which I am definitely quite 
biased. We must consider ways and 
means of introducing types of  sci- 
entific courses—a few schools are do- 
ing this—which are not the regular 
but still 


quite rigorous, whereby all of the art 


line scientific courses are 
students will be exposed to a certain 


amount of chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. If we do not, we are 
going to continue to educate a large 
group of hard working, intelligent, 
honest people without any scientific 
background, who will be placed in 


responsible positions where some sci- 
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entific judgment is needed. They will 
have to rely upon aid and advice via 
panels and the like, which is the in- 
ferior way. If an administrator has 
some idea of the scientific method and 
background in dealing with matters 
in his sphere, he is in an infinitely 
stronger position than if he has to 
rely upon advice from scientific pan- 
els and committees. 

I have emphasized the fact that we 
urgently need education of this type 
because we are on an ascending ex- 
plosion curve of scientific achievement 
of which the hydrogen bomb is the 
most terrifying aspect. We are pro- 
ceeding ahead at a dizzy rate, and 
have relatively little contrél over 
what is going to happen to us. We 
must force ourselves to realize this 
every day, and I urge this point em- 
phatically. Unless we maintain con- 
trol of our own scientific achieve- 
ments, none of us will live long 
enough to enjoy them. 


Chemists Restore Fresh 
Flavor to Processed Foods 


Evans Research & Development 
Corp., New York 17, N. Y., at a 
recent press conference, demonstrated 
a newly patented method (U.S. Pat. 
No. 2,924,521) to impart natural, 
fresh flavor to processed foods. The 
invention is based on the concept that 
flavor is produced by the catalytic 
action of specific enzymes on chem 
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ical compounds, called flavor precur- 
sors, in the food. Food processing 
methods often inactivate these en- 
zymes, but the flavor precursors are 
more stable and survive processing. 
If specific enzymes are then added to 
the foods during processing or during 
packaging, the flavor precursors then 
regenerate the fresh flavor. String- 
beans, cabbage, horseradish, bananas, 
pineapples, meat, fish, cereals, were 
given as typical examples of canned, 
frozen, or dehydrated foods that could 
be given fresh, natural flavor by the 
addition of flavor enzymes. 

The inventors of the flavor en- 
hancement process are Dr. Eric J. 
Hewitt, F.A.1.C., Dr. Kurt S. Ko- 
nigsbacher, F.A.1.C., and Dr. Don- 
ald A. M. Mackay, of Evans Re- 
search, and Dr. Torsten Hasselstrom, 
F.A.1.C., of the Army Quartermaster 
Research & Engineering Command. 

Dr. Everett G. McDonough, F.A.- 
I.C., executive vice president of Evans 
Research, said the company is coa- 
tinuing in commercial development 
studies of the process and that licenses 
are available. Dr. William E. Hol- 
land, F.A.1.C., now a vice president 
of Evans, stated that the “food pro- 
cessing industry is economically ripe 
for gearing up to a natural fresh fla- 
vor decade.” Dr. Murray Berdick, 
F.A.L.C., also a new vice president, 
speculated that flavor-improved de- 
hydrated foods, with their advantages 
in shipping and storage, might “rev- 
olutionize food merchandising.” 
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About AIL Members 


Dr. William Allen Hamor, 
F.A.L.C., has retired as senior direc- 
tor of research, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., after 45 years of 
service. Distinguished author, editor, 
and scientist, Dr. Hamor has devoted 
much of his career to helping others. 
Mellon Institute leaders praise him 
for his ability to instill enthusiasm 
and confidence in research men, 
“many of whom have been inspired 
to become much better scientists be- 
cause of his personal interest, advice, 
and ready accessibility.” 


Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael, 
F.A.L.C., chairman of the Biochem- 
istry Department of the Medical Col- 
lege and School of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Birmingham 3, 
Ala., 


assistant 


for 32 vears, has now been made 
of both His 


include coordination of 


dean schools. 
duties will 
special events, alumni relations, sched- 
uling of visiting lecturers, and de- 
velopment of historical portions of 


the Medical Center Library. 


E. MeKendree Hayden, F.A.- 
1.C., has retired as special assistant to 
the president of The Stanley Chem- 
ical Co., East Berlin, Conn., a sub- 
sidiary of The Stanley Works. He 
remains a director of the subsidiary. 
He joined the company in 1919 as a 
chemical engineer, and is one of the 
pioneers in the development of plasti- 


sols and organosols. 
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General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion has moved its home office in New 
York City to larger quarters at II] 
West 50th St... New York 20, N. Y. 

Three appointments to positions in 
the newly created corporate Devel- 
opment Department of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., New York 20, 
N. Y., were announced recently: Dr. 
Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.1-C., as 
manager of commercial research; Dr. 
W. W. Williams, F.A.1-C., as man- 
ager of Foreign Liaison, and Miss 
jJ. M. Moran, F.A.1.C., as senior 
development. specialist. 

Professor R. Norris Shreve. 
F.A.LC., has been appointed a direc- 


tor and member of the Executive 
Committee of the Purdue Research 
Foundation, which administers en- 


dowments and other funds used for 


research at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 
Dr. T. F. Cooke, F.A.LC., is 


now director of the chemical research 
department and Dr. Robert 5. 
Long, F.A.1.C., is commercial devel- 
opment manager, for the Organic 
Chemicals Division, American Cyan- 


amid Co., New York 20, N. Y. 
Dr. Raymond Ewell, F.A.1.C., 
vice-chancellor for research, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y., has 
been elected national chairman of the 
recently inaugurated National Coun- 
cil of University Research Adminis- 
trators. 
(and see page 135) 
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Clinical Laboratory Operation as Regulated by 


California Law 


Dr. Otto E. Lobstein, F.A.LC. 


Medical director, Chem-Tech Labs., 236 1/2 So. Robertson Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


(The author writes, “Encouraged by the Editorial, Nov. 1959, CHemist, 
‘The AIC Supports Qualified Clinical Chemists,’ I enclose a manuscript pre- 
sented before the Southwest Regional Meeting of the ACS at Trona, Calif., and 
before the Clinical Chemistry Section of the AAAS in Chicago, Ill.” From 
this interesting paper, only excerpts covering the California law are given here.) 


OST chemists are not familiar 
“ with the legislative setup in 
California. Here the term “Bioan- 


alyst” is reserved for a person meet- 
ing certain specifications of education 
and experience. Let me define the 


terms used in this State: 

Any person working in a clinical 
laboratory on human biological ma- 
terial to procure data for a physician 
must be licensed by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, if the phy- 
sician is not the person’s employer. 
If the physician is his employer, no 
license is needed so long as only the 
physician’s own patients are involved, 
but the physician may not accept 
specimens from other physicians. 

The licenses issued fall into one of 
several categories: 

(1) a Clinical Laboratory 

ogist Trainee’s license, 

2) a Special Clinical Laboratory 

Technologist’s license in Bac- 
teriology, Biochemistry, etc. (per- 
mitted to perform tests in this 
one specialty only), 

(3) a Clinical Laboratory 

ogist’s license, and 

(4) a Clinical Laboratory 

yst’s license. 

A person licensed as a Trainee may 
only perform tests under the imme- 


Technol- 


Technol- 


Bioanal- 


diate supervision of a Technologist, 
Bioanalyst, or a person licensed in the 
healing arts .. . A Technologist may 
work on his own, and have up to two 
trainees, but may not direct the lab- 
oratory. A Bioanalyst may be a di- 
rector of a clinical laboratory. . . 
Similarly any other person licensed 
in the healing arts (osteopathy or 
medicine) in this State may be a di- 
rector of a clinical laboratory. 

Any laboratory performing human 
clinical analytical tests must have a 
director and a permit, which is issued 
by the State Department of Public 
Health after inspection and approval. 
A laboratory having trainees must 
have approval for such training from 
the Department. If the director is a 
physician taking in work on patients 
from other physicians, his laboratory, 
too, must obtain a permit. If the work 
is done on his own patients, no, per- 
mit is needed, nor any license required 
for anybody in his laboratory per- 
forming the tests! 

Officially the term “technician” is 
no longer in use in this State. Yet, to 
the public all bioanalysts are tech- 
. There are only 3-5 


nicians! . 
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States in the U. S. having regulatory 
laws pertaining to bioanalysis or bio- 
analysts. Some States have voluntary 
regulations by the technologists or 
bioanalysts themselves, but in most 
States there is no requirement. A 
physician chooses his technologist or 
bioanalyst from among high school 
kids without training or if he is con- 
scientious and realizes the important 
role a technologist or bioanalyst plays 
in his daily practice of medicine, he 
will go to one of the two national 
registries which exist. 

are the Registry of the 
American Medical Technologists 
(AMT), which is independent, and 
the Registry of Medical Technolog- 
ists of the American Society of Clini- 
cal Pathologists (ASCP). The re- 
quirements for either fall somewhat 
short of the requirements of a Cali- 
fornia license for technologists, and 
even more so for bioanalysts. The 
educational requirement for the 
ANIT was the completion of high 
school but recently has been changed 
college 


These 


include 
work, plus | year of technology 
training; for the MT (ASCP) it is 
2 vears of college work plus one year 
of technology training. The educa- 
tional requirements for the California 
license of Technologist are two years 
of college work plus 3 years of lab- 


for instructors to 


oratory training; a B.S. in Labora- 
tory Technology plus 6 months of 
laboratory training may be substi- 
The Bio- 


requirements of 


tuted. 
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analyst are: General inorganic chem- 
istry: 8, Quantitative analysis: 3, 
Organic chemistry: 3, Biochemistry: 
8, Bacteriology: 8, Physics: 3, Biol- 
ogy or Zoology: 4, Physiology: 3, 
Parasitology: 3, Hematology: 2 (all 
in semester units). 
What do these laws mean to the 
chemist living in California? They 
affect primarily biochemists. If a bio- 
chemist wants to open his own labora- 
tory and practice his profession, he 
must obtain the license. Most of us 
with a Ph.D. in biochemistry have 
far more than enough credits to be 
admitted to the Special Clinical Lab- 
oratory Technologist’s license in bio- 
chemistry; but not enough in hemat- 
ology, serology, parasitology, and bac- 
teriology to be admitted to the Clini- 
cal Laboratory Technologist, or the 
Clinical Laboratory Bioanalyst, _li- 
cense examinations. This means we 
may obtain a license and work on 
human biological material securing 
data for a physician's diagnosis, but 
only in the field of biochemistry. This 
is fine with us, since we are chemists. 
However, it also means that we are 
not allowed to direct our own labora- 
tory, even if it is restricted to chem- 
istry only. We have to secure either 
a licensed bioanalyst or a licensed 
physician to legally direct our chemi- 
cal laboratory. This could be inter- 
preted as a restriction to exercise our 
rights and profession as chemists. It 
furthermore puts a lesser qualified 
person legally in charge . . . This is 
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a serious fault in the present setup 
here in California, and it is well 
recognized to be so. 

Since there are few other States 
with similar regulations, it does not 
affect the majority of States. Further- 
more, who is to say that agglutina- 
tion tests are serology rather than 
basic physical chemistry or even phys- 
ics? Where do we draw the line in 
such a special chemistry laboratory? 
The laboratory itself must have a 
permit as stated above. This permit 
is general, there are no special per- 
mits. Hence, such a laboratory could 
hire licensed technologists to do he- 
matology, bacteriology, etc., ending 
up doing all sorts of work it origin- 


ally was not intended to do. Now 


with licensed personnel hired 
hands and director, all is legal, yet 
the owner is still restricted from ex- 
ercising his profession: he may never 
direct it... . 

(Note: The author has suggested a solu- 
tion for this problem, which will appear 
in a future issue, when space permits.) 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 
for the 
FOOD & DRUG 
INDUSTRIES 
Drug Evaluation, Food Additive Studies, 
Chemical and Biological Assays, 
Clinical Studies, Research 


LaWact & HARRISSON 
Div. B 1921 Walnut St, Philadelptua 3. Pa LO 3 4322 


SINCE 870 


The Newark College of Engineer- 
ing Research Foundation, Newark 2, 
N. J., announces the appointment of 
a 15-member Advisory Board to as- 
sist it with research activities. The 
Board members include Harry A. 
Batley, F.A.I.C., vice president, 
Nopco Chemical Co.; Dr. Emil Ott, 
F.A.LC., vice president, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., and Dr. 
Max Tishler, F.A.1.C., president, 
Merck Sharp & Dohme Research 
Labs. 


Dr. Roy P. Whitney, F.A.I.C., 
dean and vice president, The Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis., will be a member of the staff 
of the first Summer Institute for the 
Pulp & Paper Industry to be held at 
the University of Maine, 
Maine, July 11-Aug. 19. 


Dr. Albert Bloom, F.A.1.C., has 
been appointed manager, business re- 
search, of the Commercial Develop- 
ment Department, Dyestuff & Chem- 
ical Division, General Aniline & Film 


Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Harvey A. Neville, F.A.1.C., 


director of the Institute of Research 


Orono, 


of Lehigh University, announces that 
a grant has been received from the 
National Science Foundation for the 
support of basic research on “Wetting 
ot Solids by Liquids.” Dr. Albert C. 
Zettlemoyer, F.A.1.C., professor of 
chemistry will direct the project. 


(and see pp. 145-147) 
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Title of ‘Chemist’ 


Is Used Correctly 
To the Editor: 

In THe Cuemist, Feb. 1960, you 
reprinted from the American Engi- 
neer the text of an announcement 
made by us regarding the use of the 
title ‘Engineer.’ (See page 46.) 

Unfortunately, since the release of 
that announcement, it has been called 
to our attention that the wording 
could imply that  sub-professional 
employees who cannot qualify as en- 
gineers could now be termed ‘Chem- 
ists’ or ‘Ceramists.’ Let me hasten to 
say that this is not the case nor is it 
our intent. 

We wish to reassure Mr. Finnegan 
as well as all of your readers that 
this was in fact an error in wording 
and not an error in policy. In our 
Research & Development and in our 
Quality Control Departments we 
employ Chemists, Chemical Engi- 
neers, Ceramists, and Ceramic Engi- 
neers. All of these are graduates with 
at least B.S. degrees in their respec- 
tive fields. In the past it has been our 
policy, like a large segment of Amer- 
ican industry, to call all of these peo- 
ple Research Engineers or Quality 
Control Engineers. 

We recognize the need for revision 
and thus revised our policy to re- 
strict the title of “Engineer” to those 
individuals who are registered pro- 
fessional engineers. Naturally some 
of our chemists have no desire to be- 


come registered professional engineers 
and others would not be qualified 
for this registration. Consequently 
we have given these individuals the 
option of selecting the title which 
most closely defines their professional 
status. 

This same policy holds true for the 
other branches of Engineering with- 
in our company and we concur with 
Mr. Finnegan in that professional 
titles should not be applied to non- 
professional employees. 

—Dr. H. Nathan Stone, 


Director of Research and Development, 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


News from the North 
To the Editor: 

Dr. John R. Bowman, F.A.LC., 
on leave from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is now at the University of 
Alaska as visiting professor of chem- 
istry, mathematics, and engineering 
science, during the second semester of 
the 1959-60 school year (and until 
September.) He is teaching advanced 
calculus and leading seminars in in- 
dustrial problems and relativistic 
mechanics. He is also working as cur- 
riculum consultant and on research, 
including his beetles. He and_ his 
wife, Carolyn, are enjoying Alaska 
and seeing the sights in a Volkswagon. 

He arrived just in time to watch 
the move of the Department of Chem- 
istry from its antiquated quarters in 
“Old Main” to the new, ultra-mod- 
ern Bunnell Memorial Building, 
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where he found the Department con- 
sisted of Charles Genaux, M.A.LC., 
on leave, three young full-time staff 
members, five graduate assistants, and 
me, as head of the Department (and 
of Chemical Engineering) and pro- 
fessor. The Department offers an 
undergraduate major in chemistry 
and a graduate program leading to 
the M.S. degree. 

—Dr. William Wilson, F.A.1.C. 


Fairbanks, Alaska 


Geographical Correction 
To the Editor: 

It was noted in the January CHEM- 
ist, that the new Virginia Chapter 
includes Halifax County of North 
Carolina and the State of Virginia, 
except Loudon, Fairfax, Arlington 
and Prince William Counties, which 
remain with the Washington Chapter. 
The City of Alexandria, Va., in 
which several of our members reside 
is not included within county 
government of the State of Virginia, 
and it should have been listed in addi- 
tion to the counties which appeared 
on the list. 


—A. F. Parks, F.A.LC. 
President, Washington Chapter 


“The 200 Club” 
To the Secretary: 

I feel that the program exemplified 
by “The 200 Club” is of vital im- 
portance to the proper development 
of the Institute. It is a pleasure to 
have an opportunity to participate. 


—Carroll L. Hoffpauir, F.A.LC. 
New Orleans, La. 


any 


Trade Secrets 
To the Editor: 
California Labor Code 
2860 reads as follows: 


“Everything which an employee ac- 
quires by virtue of his employment 
except the compensation which is due 
to him from his employer, belongs to 
the employer, whether acquired law- 
fully or unlawfully, or during or after 
expiration of the term of his employ- 
ment.” 


Here are two cases in point: 

In Monsanto Chemical Co. vs 
Miller et al, 118 U.S. P.Q. 74, Mil- 
ler an ex-employee was hired as a 
consultant by Central Farmers Fer- 
tilizer Corporation to help build a 
phosphorus furnace. 

Miller claimed he was not on no- 
tice that this particular subject mat- 
ter was in fact “secret” material from 
Monsanto's viewpoint. The court up- 
held Monsanto, saying that Miller 
was told that the entire operation 
was secret. 


The court further stated, “in view 


Section 


of basic principles of ethics and in 
view of the law (the firm using Mil- 
ler’s services) is placed upon inquiry 
before accepting and utilizing the dis- 


closures of Miller .” The court 
then ruled that Monsanto is entitled 
to an injunction against Miller and 
that Miller should pay three-fourths 
of the costs and Torkelson one-fourth. 
The second case of interest: 
Carter Products vs. Colgate Palm- 
olive 104 USPQ 314. In this case 
one Norman Fine working for Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., consulting chemists, 
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later took a job with Colgate. Ac- 
cording to the legal judgment, Fine 
supplied the key to enable Colgate to 
come out with a product “Rapid- 
Shave” that competed with plaintiff's 
product, “Rise.”” The judgment held 
Colgate liable for infringement and 
that Fine should assign his patent 
application to Carter Products and 
that Colgate was liable for damages 
the use of the 
trade secret. 

Query: When a chemist seeks a 
new job his new employer is on no- 
tice to learn if the prospective em- 
ployee comes with trade secrets, since 


from time of first 


he is not to use such trade secrets. 
Yet how is the new employer to know 
what not to use of a newly engaged 
employee's information unless he is 
told the trade secrets of his employ- 
ee’s former employer? 

—Dr. Frank Makara, F.A.I.C. 

New York, N. Y. 

On ‘Nuclear Testing” 
To the Editor: 

At the time of the first Pugwash 
Conference of nuclear scientists, the 
USA, the USSR and the UK were 
the sole possessors of the dread secret 
of the bomb. Over a 4-year period, 5 
Pugwash scientific conferences have 
112 


cialists from 23 major nations . . 


brought together eminent spe- 
all of the unanimous opinion that 
weapons of mass annihilation must be 
universally banned, and that delay 
can only lead to the eventual posses- 


sion of the worst forms of weaponry 
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by every country of consequence 
around the globe. 

With the recent French explosion 
in the Sahara, membership in the 
nuclear club has increased to 4+. Un- 
less international agreement is reach- 
ed soon to prohibit tests and ban 
nuclear weapons, each of the other 19 
nations on the Pugwash list, along 
with others, will in all likelihood be 
equipping itself with nuclear wea- 
pons. All these countries now have 
requisite scientific manpower and in- 
dustrial capacity in the key fields of 
electric power, steel, chemicals, engi- 
neering and large-scale construction. 

These grave considerations dictate 
the urgency for the early conclusion 
of a clear-cut test ban agreement at 
Geneva, where negotiations have been 
dragging along for 15 months. There 
can be no hope of agreement at Gen- 
eva as long as pressure for further 
testing, however limited, continues to 
be successfully exerted on the White 
House and Congress by the U. S. 
Defense Department, the AEC and 
the small handful of official scientific 
advisers with a vested interest in urg 
ing the U. S. to run the risk of more 


tests. 
America’s closest Western allies 
have restrained themselves from 


open criticism of the U. S. position 
with the greatest forbearance, but 
seem determined to 
. . favor a 


now convince 
world opinion that they . 
different course. The Canadian gov- 


ernment has just announced a... . 


a 
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new foreign policy calling for the 
end of all nuclear testing and the 
complete prohibition of nuclear, bio- 
logical and chemical warfare .. . 
Great Britain is giving every evidence 
of intending to follow the Canadian 
example promptly. 

The rivalries that now seem to 
loom large between the USA and the 
USSR will be overshadowed by the 
terrible hazards that will confront 
mankind if 23 or more nations be- 
come of their own 
nuclear arms. The eyes of the world 
are focused on the President of the 
U. S., the one man who can make 
the fateful decision. Let us hope that 
his concern for humanity and respect 
for world sentiment, coupled with his 
profound knowledge of weaponry 
and broad experience in warfare, will 
tip the scales toward the immediate 
end of nuclear testing as the first step 


manufacturers 


in disarmament. 
—Cyrus Eaton 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Correction of Title 
To the Editor: 

Some errors appear to have crept 
into the statement of my position and 
affiliation in the Supplement to Direc- 
tory of Members (March Cuemist). 
May I suggest that you change your 
records to read: Deputy Chief Chem- 
ical Officer for Scientific Activities 
and Chief Scientist of the U. S. Army 
Chemical Corps, Washington 25, 

—Dr. Per K. Frolich, F.A.LC. 


Tribute to Florence Wall 
To the Editor: 

We should like to have some addi- 
tional copies of the February CHEM- 
ist which features our graduate, Miss 
Florence E, Wall . . . We needn't 
tell you how proud we are of Miss 
Wall and of the fine way you have 


featured her. 


—Miss Anne L. Luckemeier 
College of Saint Elizabeth 


To the Editor: 

I am glad that honorary member- 
ship in the AIC was conferred on 
Miss Florence E. Wall, and I greatly 
enjoyed reading her excellent address 
on “Evolution in the Profession of 
Chemistry.” 


—Dr. G. A. Abbott, F.A.LC. 
Grand Forks, No. Dak. 


In Praise of 

Membership Certificates 
To the Secretary: 

I was happy to receive the F.A.- 
1.C. certificate of membership. It is 
beautifully arranged and I like its 
distinctive features. I am proud to 
hang it in my laboratory. Many 
thanks, and all the more so, because 
I was unaware that a certificate was 
forthcoming. 

—Elmer A. Weaver, F.A.I.C 
Spring Mount, Pa. 
To the Secretary: 

My certificate of membership in 
the AIC has arrived. It is a beautiful 
scroll and worthy of being framed .. . 


—Henry Bikin, F.A.LC. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Author's Query 
To the Editor: 

I would appreciate information, 
from readers of THe CHEemist, about 
Dr. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804). 
My project is to prepare a complete, 
well-documented and up-to-date biog- 
raphy of Priestley, covering all phases 
of his work and his life. 

—Phil T. Pafford, M.A.LC. 

c/o General Dynamics Corp. 
Liquid Carbonic Division, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

On “Aging — 

A Positive Approach” 
To the Editor: 

I find much interest among friends 
in the December 1959 issue of THE 
Cuemistr. This is based on Dr. Jo- 
han A. Bjorksten’s, “Aging — A 
Positive Approach.” .. . 

—Lynn A. Watt, F.A.1L.C 
Kirkwood, Missouri 
To the Editor: 

I have read with absorbing interest 
(Dr. Bjorksten’s) article, “Aging — 
a Positive Approach” (CHEMIST, 
Dec. 1959). I am highly impressed 
by the article... 

—Dr. Santi R. Palit 
Calcutta, India 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.LC. 


Chemists Available 
F.A.LC. Ph.D. Desires position in 


organic or agricultural chemistry, research 
and/or production. Especially interested 
in work involving meeting the public, 
speaking or writing. Background include- 
teaching as well as industrial experience. 
Box 40, Tue CHemist. 

F.A.LC. Extensive acquaintance in 
chemical industry and executive personnel. 
Thoroughly familiar with sources of man- 
ufacture of chemical equipment and prod- 
ucts. Successful record in planning re- 
search and development of chemical 
products having marketable value. Ex- 
perienced in promotion, organization and 
management of new projects. Highly 
qualified in selection of technical person- 
nel. Box 42, THe CHemist. 

Chemist, M.A.1.C, Several years’ ex- 
perience in personnel recruiting and man 
agement search. Well-versed in modern 
analytical methods and development of 
new drugs, cosmetics, feeds, etc. Desires 
laboratory or semi-administrative position, 
Eastern U.S. Box 44, Tue 


Positions Available 


Holder of Doctor’s degree in Chem- 
istry interested in joining the faculty of 
Texas College, write Allen C. Hancock, 
Dean, Texas College, Tyler, Texas. 

Female Chemist. One to two years’ 
experience in analytical chemistry, but 
will consider trainable beginner. 35 hour 
week. $85 per week. Apply Kay Campbell, 
Personnel Manager, Personnel Office, 309 
West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Take typed resume. 

Pharmaceutical chemist, Ph.D., to 
head Pharmaceutical Research & Develop- 
ment Section. Duties: new product devel- 
opment, improvement of existing prod- 
ucts; research ideas for new products. 
Administrative ability, able to direct and 
coordinate research projects. Location 
Midwest. Salary around $10,000. Box 41, 
Tue CHemist. 

Textile Chemists. Three positions 
available, N.Y.C. and Eastern U.S. in 
textile research and development, chem- 
ical specialities. Salary around $15,000. 
Box 43, THe CHemist. 
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Recommendations to Expand the Activities 
of the AIC 


M. R. Bhagwat, F.A.LC. 
1839 Niagara Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


(These suggestions were presented verbally during the 36th Annual AIC Meeting. 
They deserve consideration by every AIC member. Comments are welcome.) 


WISH to recommend a program 

for THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

or CHeEmists which will . . . provide 

useful services to improve the status 
of the profession. 

The primary AIC objectives, when 
organized, were to: inculcate inde- 
pendence in the practitioner of chem- 
istry . . . promulgate a code of ethics 
. . . increase the opportunities for the 
effective use of the services of trained 
chemists . . . give the work of chem- 
ists professional status . . . promote 
popular appreciation of that status 
. . . improve employment conditions. 

In order to accelerate these objec- 
tives, we need cooperation and help 
from chemists and chemical engineers 
in all sections of the U. S. We par- 
ticularly need the active support of 
the Fellows of the AIC. At the start, 
we could contact a select number of 
persons in the profession located in 
key areas in the country and request 
them to form cooperating committees 
under AIC sponsorship. The main 
purpose of these committees would 
be to serve as active centers to pro- 
vide advisory and any other services 
needed in their respective areas. 

These committees could plan dis- 
cussions on professional problems pe- 


culiar to their areas and enlist sup- 
port of chemists and chemical engi- 
neers to develop better understanding 
of the problems. Factual information 
covering industry, educational insti- 
tutions, number of chemists and 
chemical engineers, should be com- 
piled. This information could be 
supplemented by factual data dealing 
with unemployment, unsuitable em- 
ployment, possibilities of new indus- 
trial development, etc. Such informa- 
tion, carefully gathered by the co- 
operating committees and made avail- 
able to the central office of the Insti- 
tute, would enable the National 
Council to plan their program for the 
benefit of the profession. 

While the committees are being 
organized, contacts should be estab- 
lished with the National Roster of 
Scientific Personnel, college and uni- 
versity alumni associations, for their 
help in promoting the objectives of 
the AIC. Cooperating committees 
between the AIC and the various 
technical and scientific societies should 
be formed and cordial contacts with 
city, state and federal science bureaus 
should be developed to provide mu- 
tual assistance when needed. 

We should have as complete in- 
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formation as possible on the present 
status of the profession before we 


can plan intelligently to provide use- 


ful services where required. For in- 
stance, it would be desirable to know: 

(1) The branch of industry or activi- 
ties where chemists and chemical 
engineers are greatly needed. 
The sections of industry where 
there is an over-supply of tech- 
nical men. 
The changes in industrial fields 
because of new developments, ob- 
solescence, transfers of industrial 
centers, etc. 
The economic status of persons 
above 40 years of age. 
What happens to chemists and 
chemical engineers who are re- 
tired? 
What portion of the graduates 
and post-graduates are readily 
absorbed in the industry? What 
happens to the others? 
Borderline industries which use 
the services of chemists and 
chemical engineers. 
Chemists and chemical engineers 
employed in government-spon- 
sored projects. 


This program should be supple- 
mented by adequate publicity through 
the daily press, technical journals, 
and by timely discussions at suitable 
public meetings. In these releases, it 
should be explained how the services 
of the AIC, through the many co- 
operating committees, will help to 
improve professional status, gain pro- 
fessional recognition, secure profes- 
sional solidarity, develop professional 
unity, effect economic improvements, 
acquire prestige of fellowship, and 
instill self-confidence among chemists. 
In public gatherings, we should bring 
out the services rendered by chemists 
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and chemical engineers in the produc- 
tion of products used in our modern 
living. Such a public relations pro- 
gram could serve as an initial step 
towards better understanding of pro- 
fessional problems among chemists, 
the industry, and the general public. 

The chemical profession is made 
up of men and women with varied 
degrees of education and experience. 
A large number of chemists are em- 
ployees of chemical companies, gov- 
ernment institutions, etc. They per- 
form different services ranging from 
routine analytical work to manage- 
ment of a large corporation. Their 
interests and economic status are dif- 
ferent. The members of the educa- 
tional faculties, consulting services. 
etc., although they form a part of 
our profession, work under different 
conditions and economic status, To 
provide a place which will benefit 
the cross-section of the profession. 
It is 
important, however, that we make a 


caretul planning is necessary. 
start towards the understanding of 
the professional problem; first, in a 
limited area and then as we become 
acquainted and experienced in han 
dling such problems, we can expand 
our services to cover wider areas. 
The above suggestions are based 
upon my experience in the industry 
extending over nearly forty years. 
and particularly on my close associa- 
tion with chemists and chemical en- 
gineers and the industry during the 
depression years. You will recall the 
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formation of the Chemists’ Unem- 
ployment Committee in 1932 which 
gave timely assistance in relieving the 
distress and difficulties of unemployed 
chemists. The success of this Com- 
mittee led to the formation of the 
Chemist Advisory Council in 1938. 
During the four years of its existence, 
the Council established 62 cooperating 
committees (similar to those sug- 
gested above) located in all parts of 
the U. S. 

The Council provided information 
and advisory services to the members 
of the profession and the chemical 
industry. The records of the Council 
contained several thousand names of 
chemical and allied companies, their 
products and key personnel; there 
were about 4000 records of chemists 
and chemical engineers who had con- 
tacted the Council for assistance. 
There was also a large list of con- 
tributors to the funds of the Council. 
There were lists of colleges and uni- 
versities, chemical faculties, govern- 
ment institutions, welfare organiza- 
tions. In fact the Council had all the 
necessary sources of information as a 
starting point, based upon which fur- 
ther contacts could be established to 
help a chemist in need or an industry 
requiring the services of a_ person 
with specific experience. For further 
information covering the work of 
these welfare organizations, see ar- 
ticles published about them in THE 
Cuemist from 1932 to 1942, and in 
May, 1948. 


The above program should be 
sponsored and supported by chemists 
and the chemical industry. It would 
be most desirable if we could secure 
sponsorship and support from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Also, as- 
sistance from such groups as Ford, 
Carnegie, and Rockefeller Founda- 
tions would be welcome. If we have 
an attractive program beneficial to 
the profession, financial assistance 
should be available from one source 
or another. 

The program herein indicated 
would provide personal contacts and 
an organization which persons in the 
profession could use in the solution 
of their individual problems. Our 
membership is made up of men and 
women with experience in practically 
all chemical and related fields. Among 
these we will find the needed leader- 


ship to organize the advisory services. 


Watson Davis, editor, writer, and 
broadcaster of science news, will re- 
ceive the James T. Grady Medal of 
the American Chemical Society for 
distinguished reporting of chemical 
progress, during the ACS meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 5-14. 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research e Consultation 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
Member Amer. Council Ind. Labs. 
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Professional Material 
Available 


(Free unless otherwise noted) 

Physics in Your High School, by Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Kelly and Thomas D. Miner 
136-pp. handbook. $1.50. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc. Trade Book Division, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Chemonomics, publication of Aries Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 225 Greenwich Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

“Engineering Manpower and the National 
Interest,” report. Engineering Man- 
power Commission, 29 W. 39th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 

“Freedom of Inquiry in the Industrial Re- 
search Laboratory,” by Malcolm H. 
Hebb and Miles J. Martin. Reprint. 
Request from General Electric Research 
Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Health Factors in Safe Handling of 
Chemicals.” Safety Guide SG-1, 4-page 
leaflet. Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1825 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

“We Can Have Better Schools,” summary 
of policy statement, “Paying for Better 
Public Schools.” 50 cents from Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 711 Sth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

“Paying for Better Public Schools,” policy 
statement. By Ralph Lazarus. $2.00. 
Committee for Economic Development, 
711 Sth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

“K-12 Science Teacher Opinions.” Report 
on better communications between sci- 
ence teachers and the Superintendent of 
Schools. Request from Scientific Appar- 
atus Makers Association, Laboratory 
Equipment (Furniture) Sec., 20 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

“Time, Tactics, and Technology,” Depart- 
ment of the Army Pamphlet 70-15. 
Presented by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Tru- 
deau to British Military Schools, as the 
1959 Kermit Roosevelt Lecture Pro- 
gram. Query Headquarters, Department 
of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 


On Legislation 


The NAM is submitting the following 
recommendations to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy: 

it is our recommendation that 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 be so 
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amended as to place inventors and 
Government contractors in this field 
in the same position, patentwise, as in 
any other field. Only by providing 
such stimulation will the United States 
maintain world leadership. To this 
end, we recommend that: 

“1. All reference to patents be de- 
leted from the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 except those provisions relating 
to weapons, secrecy or compensation 
so that, in the non-weapon field, there 
will be a uniform patent law applic- 
able to all inventions; and 

“2. The contracting procedure of 
the Commission be revised to afford 
the contractor ownership of U. S. and 
foreign patents covering inventions 
and discoveries arising out of or re- 
sulting from Government contracts, 
such ownership to be subject to a free, 
non-exclusive license to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to make or have made for 
Governmental purposes.” 


An Open Mind 


“The scientist pursuing planned re- 
search must do so with drive, enthusiasm, 
patience, and particularly an open mind 
The maintaining of an open mind is a 
subtle and difficult act of mental behavior, 
not only for the scientist, but for those 
who support or judge him, and who con- 
tinue the research. For example, there is 
the classic contribution of the late James 
Sumner on the isolation of an enzyme, 
urease. Like many new concepts, Sumner’s 
demonstration that this enzyme is a pro- 
tein was greeted by skepticism at best, 
and actual derision by authorities on en- 
zymes. About eight vears passed before 
all the minds opened to acknowledge the 
protein concept of an enzyme. It has been 
said that: ‘The human mind has an in- 
finite capacity to resist the entrance of 
new concepts.’ ” 

—-Dr. Karl Folkers 
(In accepting the 1960 Perkin Medal) 


A degree program in chemical en- 
gineering will be offered for the first 
time in the Rutgers College of Engi- 
neering, New Brunswick, N. J., be- 
ginning next fall. 


ABOUT AIC MEMBERS 


NOW OVER 5100 


CHEMICALS 


ARABITOL, d(-+-) 

ARABITOL, di 

ARBUTOSIDE 

e ARSONOACETIC ACID 

e ATROPIC ACID 

e AZOCOLL 

AZURIC ACID 

BARIUM ARSENATE 

e BARIUM BORATE 

BARIUM CITRATE 

BARIUM ETHANESULFONATE 
BARIUM PHOSPHATE 

e BARIUM PLATINOCYANIDE 
BARIUM PLATINONITRITE 
BARIUM TITANATE 


Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 


Laboratories, One. 


17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y 
PlLazo 7-8171 


William M. Shine, F.A.LC., 
has been appointed vice president of 
Celanese Development Company, a 
division of Celanese Corporation of 
America, New York 16, N. Y. He 
joined the company in 1953. 

Seymour Thomas, F.A.1.C., has 
been named general manager of Cor- 
tez Chemical Co., recently organized 
subsidiary of Arizona Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co., 734 E. Southern Pacif- 
ic Drive, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Dr. William H. Bowman, F.A.- 
I.C., announces that American Cy- 
anamid Company has closed its in- 
dustrial manufacturing 
plant in Grafton, IIL, and has offered 
the plant and site for sale. 


explosives 


Century Chemical Corp., New 
York 17, N. Y., most recently ac- 
quired W. A. Butler Co., of Virginia. 
Century was formed in 1958 with a 
capitalization of $350,000, and since 
then has acquired Wilson Organic 
Chemicals, Oil & Chemical Termi- 
nals, Inc., the Asphalt Division of 
Oil & Chemical Products, Inc., and 
Chemo Puro Mfg. Corp., all of New 
Jersey, and Chemo Puro AG of 
Switzerland. Century’s gross sales 
are now about $10,000,000. Dr. Hal 
Johnson, F.A.1.C., is vice president, 
research and development. John L. 
Levenson, Jr., F.A.LC., is vice 
president, engineering. 


Dr. S. Z. Avedikian, F.A.I.C., 
has joined the Lummus Co., New 
York 17, N. Y., as acting director of 
the Engineering Development Center, 
Newark, N. J. He succeeds Maj. 
Gen. William M. Creasy (USA. 
Ret.) who has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York Division of 
the company. 


Dr. Anthony Shabica, F.A.1.C., 
director, developmental _ research, 
CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., 
Summit, N. J., has been made a Fel- 
low of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. 


N. E. Sylvander, F.A.I.C., has 
been elected vice president-operations, 
Pitt-Consol Chemical Co., Newark, 
N. J., a subsidiary of Consolidation 
Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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APRIL THE 
Dr. Reinhard Eck, F.A.1.C., and 
Henry C. Speel, F.A.1.C., have 
joined Skeist & Schwarz Laboratories, 
Inc., as research associate and asso- 
ciate, respectively. The Laboratories 
have now established the main office 
at 101 W. St.. New York 1, 
N. Y. The original location at 89 
Lincoln Park, Newark, N. J., will 
continue as a branch office. 


Dr. Robert E. Hulse, F.A.1.C., 
vice president, National 
& Chemical Corp., 
manager, U. S. Industrial 


Co. Division, announces 


executive 
Distillers and 
general 


Chemicals 


that “Microthene,” finely divided 
(powdered) polyethylene is now 
available from U. S._ Industrial 


Chemicals Co. 


Arthur ittle, Inc. 


ADL offers experience and capabil- 
ity in: 

« Corporate Planning and Organization 
« Advanced Research and Engineering 
« Product Research and Development 

Production Engineering 

« Market Analysis and Sales Planning 


ADL scientists and engineers work 
closely with client organizations in 
performing assigned work through 
any desired stage of development. 


Consultants to Industry 
SINCE 1886 


Cambridge « Chicago * Washington 
Juan Edinburgh 


San « 
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Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Hon. 
AIC, chancellor of the University of 


California, Berkeley, received the 
1960 Priestley Memorial Award of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 


March 16. 
Dr. Harvey A. Neville, F.A.1.C., 


provost and vice president of Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of William 
E. Schiesser as assistant professor of 


chemical engineering. 


Dr. John W. Ryznar, F.A.LC., 
vice president and technical director, 
Nalco Chemical Co., Chicago 38, III., 
has been promoted to the new position 
of technical representative in corpor- 
ate Management. 


Dr. Robert Price Russell, Hon. 
AIC, has been elected a director of 
Cosden Petroleum Corp., Big Spring, 
Texas, subsidiary of W. R. Grace & 
Co. Dr. Russell resides in Lisbon, 
N. H. 


Dr. Robert N. DuPuis, F.A.1.C., 
is now vice president-research, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, Tarrytown, 

Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, Hon. AIC, 
has been appointed by Mayor Norris 
Poulson of Los Angeles, Calif., to the 
Advisory Committee on Human Re- 


lations. 


Peter C. Hereld, F.A.LC., has 
been appointed planning manager of 
the chemicals group of Sun Chemical 


Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Dr. Leland G. Cole, F.A.LC., 
is now vice president-research, Beck- 
man Instruments, Inc., 2500 Fuller- 
ton Road, Fullerton, Calif. 


William R. Willets, F.A.LC., 
of Titanium Pigment Corp., subsidi- 
ary of National Lead Co., New York 
13, N. Y., has been elected a member 
of the Governing Board of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics. 


Dr. H. B. Hass, F.A.I.C., presi- 
dent, Sugar Research Foundation, 
New York, N. Y., announces the 
establishment of a new Scientific Ad- 
visory Board, which includes Dr. 
Roger Adams, Hon. AIC and Dr. 
Arthur C. Cope, F.A.1.C. 


Dr. Ralph L. Evans, F.A.I.C., 
president, Evans Research & Devel- 
opment Corporation, New York 17, 
N. Y., announces the election of two 
new vice presidents, Dr. Murray 
Berdick, F.A.1.C., and Dr. William 
E. Holland, F.A.I.C. Dr. Berdick, 
who joined Evans in 1946, will take 
over the administrative responsibilities 
for the laboratory of 60 scientists. Dr. 
Holland, who joined Evans in 1955, 
will take over the responsibility for 
client liaison and contract adminis- 
tration. 


Dr. Damon V. Catron, F.A.- 
I.C., is now vice president in charge 
of research and marketing with the 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Raymond Stevens, Hon. AIC, 
is retiring as president of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge 40, Mass., 
and has been named chairman of the 
Executive Committee. He 
ceeded as president by Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin (USA Ret.). 

Dr. Ernest M. Weber, F.A.1.C., 
has been appointed executive director 
of research and development for Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York 17, 
N. Y. He will assist Dr. Jasper H. 
Kane, F.A.I.C., vice president. 


Cecil M. Shilstone, F.A.1L.C., of 
New Orleans, La., president of the 
American Council of Independent 
Laboratories, announces that its An- 
nual Meeting will be held at the 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida, Oct. 11-15, 1960. 

Gonzalo Segura, Jr., F.A.1.C., 
is now on the staff of Philip Morris 
Research Center, Richmond, Va., 
where he is establishing a radiotracer 
laboratory. 


is suc- 


The Bendix Aviation Corporation 
will change its name to The Bendix 
Corporation, effective June 1. 


CHEMICAL MARKETING & 
RESEARCH COMPANY 


cordially invites inquiries on its 


Protective Coatings 
Market Survey 


Marketing Research Specialists 
in Plastics, Resins 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Progress in 


Inorganic Chemistry 
Vol. 1. Edited by F. Albert Cotton. Inter- 
science Publishers. x—566 pp. $14.50. 

With the swift progress of inorganic 
chemistry threatening to overwhelm us, an 
authoritative series of surveys of the sev- 
eral fields of its development is essential. 
The present volume contributes substan- 
tially to understanding of seven of these 
fields and issues under auspices that can 
be expected to maintain the highest stand- 
ard into the future. Contributors from 
Germany, Italy, England, and the U. §S 
bring us up to date on: Cyclopentadienyl 
and Arene Metal Compounds; Interstitial 
Compounds of Graphite; Sulfur-Nitrogen 
Compounds (in German); Metal-Am- 
monia Solutions; Isocyanide Complexes of 
Metals; Effect of Inner Orbital Splitting, 
and Mixed Metal Oxides. 

Each of these subjects is given thorough 
treatment in a way to place the latest in- 
formation and theories at the command of 
the inorganic chemist, whatever his spe- 
cialty. The basic and vital objective of 
the series is to keep open and functioning 
the channels of communication in the 
midst of swift progress. The authority of 
the series is insured by an outstanding 
advisory committee of international char- 
acter. An excellent work and a worthy 
project. 


—D. H. Killeffer, F.A.1.C. 


Type Reactions in 


Fermentation Chemistry 


ARS-71-13. 1959. L. L. Wallen, F. H. 
Stodola, and R. W. Jackson, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 496 pp. 7%" x 
10%”. 

The main object of this very practical 
book is to acquaint the organic chemist 
with the usefulness of microorganisms for 
carrying out reactions that are difficult or 
impossible to do by chemical means. In- 
cluded are reactions carried out by whole 
cultures, washed cells, mycelial mats, or 
dried whole cells. Cell-free enzymes are 
excluded since they are covered in books 
dealing with general enzymology. There 
is a brief review and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.L.C. 
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The New Chemotherapy 


in Mental Illness 


Hi. L. Gordon, M.D. 1958. Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 762 pp. 6%” x 9%". 
$12.00. 

Comprising the work of 167 medical 
experts, this fat volume is a useful refer- 
ence for those interested in the new drugs 
which have revolutionized the treatment 
of mental illness in the last decade. Even 
a cursory reading of the introduction 
makes the general reader anxious to know 
more. Unfortunately, there is neither sub- 
ject nor author indexes. The bibliography 
is arranged simply by journals quoted. 
There has been no effort to group the 
individual articles appearing under the 
general headings, so those interested in a 
specific drug must look through all parts 
of the book as must those seeking cures 
for specific purposes. Here is a gold mine 
of information, but the ore has not been 
assayed. 


—Dr. F. A. Hessel, F.A.LC. 


Handbook of 


Electrochemical Constants 


Roger Parsons, Compiler. Academic Press 
Inc. 1960. 110 pp. 514” x 7%". $6.00. 
A condensed tabulation of electrochem- 

ical data reactions, solutions, molten salts, 

activity coefficients, non-aqueous solvents, 
electrical and magnetic units, and other 
material, with basic theory, useful for 
data not contained in the usual reference 
books. 

—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.I.C. 


General Biochemistry 


By J. S. Fruton and S. Simmonds. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 9” x 614". 
1077 pp. $18.00. 

The present second edition of this well 
known text, dealing with the chemistry 
of living things, has been extensively re- 
vised. The number of pages have been 
increased by about 10 per cent, leaving 
the structure of the book essentially un- 
changed. This book is used by the authors 
as the basis of a course in general bio- 
chemistry at Yale University. Anyone in- 
terested in general biochemistry will find 
this a satisfactory volume. 

—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.L.C. 
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Process Equipment Design — 


Vessels 
By Lloyd E. Brownell and Edwin H. 
Young. John Wiley & Sons. 408 pp. 

9” x 11%". $19.50. 

A detailed stress analysis of shells of 
equipment; tanks; autoclaves, towers, 
flanged and welded closures both thin 
and thick walled. Stresses considered are 
internal and external pressures (high and 
low), earthquake shock and winds. Ther- 
mal effects are only incidentally consid- 
ered. ASME methods are closely followed. 
The book is thorough in the subjects dis- 
cussed; quite mathematical, well dia- 
grammed, and illustrated. 


—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.I.C. 


Polarography in Medicine, 
Biochemistry, and Pharmacy 


By M. Brezina and P. Zuman. Intersci- 
ence Publishers, Inc. 1958. 862 pp. 7” x 
91%”. $19.50. 

This is a practical laboratory handbook 
containing detailed directions for the de- 
termination of inorganic and organic 
compounds by polarography. There are 
about 1000 references covering one third 
of the articles which appear in the litera- 
ture. This book contains much useful and 
well-presented information. 


—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.1.C. 


Principles and Practice of 
Gas Chromatography 


R. L. Pecsok, Editor, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959. 6" x 914". 226 pp. $6.75. 
Gas chromatography is a rapidly grow- 

ing field in analytical chemistry. The first 

portion of the book discusses theoretical 
principles and the mechanism of separa- 
tion. Then practical details of general 
procedures are described. Titles of all 
papers on gas chromatography are given 
in the bibliography which is complete 
through early 1959. This book is based 
on the first course in the subject, offered 
by the University of California. 

—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.LC. 


The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 
1, Ohio, has changed its name to The 
Dayco Corporation. 
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Chemical Books Abroad 


Dr. Semen, F.A.LC. 


Georg Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart (Inter 
continental Medical Book Corp., New 
York City): Lehrbuch der organischen 
Chemie, by Paul Karrer; 13th ed., 1100 
pp.; $14.30.—An enlarged edition of the 
Nobelist Karrer’s famous textbook of or- 
ganic chemistry, for the first time pre- 
pared in collaboration with a number of 
experts, so as to make sure that even 
seemingly less important details of spe- 
cialized research are given full considera- 
tion. 


Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart: 
Ueber Sterine, Gallensaeuren und ver- 
wandte Naturstoffe, Vol. Il, by H. H. 
Inhoffen et al; 2nd. ed., 720 pp.; DM 
225.—Five years after the first volume of 
this work on steroles, gallic acids, and 
related natural materials appeared, vol- 
ume 2 was released. In it 8 European 
hormone experts describe the androstane, 
estrane, and pregnane compounds, steroids 
with an oxygen function at the C», 
aldosterones, the constellation analysis of 
the steroid constitution, aromatization of 
the ring A of steroids, and total synthesis 
of vitamin Ds. @ Die aktivierte Essigsaeure, 
by Karl Decker; 1959, 308 pp. (55 ill, 
64 tables); DM 74.80.—The “activated 
acetic acid” is the title of a monograph 
which deals with the co-enzyme A and 
its acytl derivatives (especially acetyl- 
Co A) and their importance in the me- 
tabolism of cells. 


Govi-Verlag, Frankfurt a.M.: Pharma- 
zeulisches Jahrbuch 1957, by W. Eber- 
hardt and B. Jackowski; 1959, 631 pp.; 
DM 68.—A collection of abstracts from 
the multitude of international pharma- 
ceutical writings published in 1957. Valu- 
able for research workers in pharmaceu 
tical and food chemistry, pharmacognocy, 
and pharmacology. 
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